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WHEELING 


That’s one way to look at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system—as a vast assembly line, now principally 
devoted to war transportation— 26,000 miles of rail- 
road facilities, crossing and criss-crossing a territory 


in which live half the people of the United States. 


Over it flow coal to make power, light and heat... 
ore to produce steel ... steel parts of a thousand dif- 
ferent shapes and weights... rubber and textiles to 
manufacture tires...tanks, trucks, weapons, wat 
materiel in abundance—in fact, most anything 


you can name, tiny or large. Add your food, 


BUY UNITED STATES 


WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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too—for this mammoth assembly line handles what 


you eat, from field. cannery, packing pl ant to market. 


Lump all these materials, parts, commodities together 
—call them fretght—and here’s what this Penn- 
sylvania Railroad assembly system moved in the 
region bounded on the west by Chicago and St. 
Louis and on the east by New York ae Norfolk in 
a single year, ending Nov. 1, 1944. 7.000.000 


tons! 


An amount equal to more nae four tons tor 
each of the 65,000,000 persons living in the 13 
states and the District of Columbia, served by the 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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BIG THREE MEET AS GERMANY TOTTERS 


As Germany reeled before the Rus- 
sian offensive in the East and Allied 
hammer blows in the West, the Big 
Three met to draw up plans for a 
better world. 

Blueprints for peace were made 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
and Premier Joseph Stalin at an his- 
toric conference near Yalta, a Black 
Sea port in the southern tip of 
Crimea, in Russia. 

Here are the major points of the 
Crimea Conference. (Next week we 
will discuss the significance of these 
decisions in greater detail. ) 

1. Germany will be defeated by 
blows from all directions. 

2. After Germany is defeated, the 
Big Three will each occupy a sep- 
arate zone in Germany. France will 


occupy a fourth zone. 

3. Germany will have to pay for 
damage in occupied countries. 

4; The final work on the Dum- 
barton Oaks Plan (see Junior Scho- 
lastic, October 30, p. 4) will be com- 
pleted at a meeting of the United 
Nations at San Francisco on April 
25, 1945. 

5. The Big Three will assist the 
peoples of liberated territories, and 
the people of Nazi satellite nations, 
to destroy all traces of Nazism, and 
to create democratic governments of 
their own choice. 

The Big Three will help these 
countries to (1) clear up dissension 
and civil strife in liberated countries; 
(2) relieve their distress by shipping 
emergency rations of food, clothing, 
and medicines; (3) form democratic 


provisional governments to take 
over until free elections can be held; 
(4) speed up these elections. 

6. Problems in Yugoslavia and Po- 
land were also discussed: 

Poland’s eastern frontier has been 
set roughly at the Curzon Line. Ter- 
ritory in the north and west will be 
given Poland, but this area will be 
decided upon at the peace con- 
ference. 

In Yugoslavia, Marshal Tito and 
Dr. Ivan Subasich, Premier of Yugo- 
slavia, will set up the new govern- 
ment. 

The Big Three pledged to co- 
operate in peace as they have in war. 

“Only with the growing coopera- 
tion among our three countries,” they 
stated, “can we achieve a secure and 
lasting peace.” 
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Map, Copyright The Newspaper PM, Ine. 
The compass is a symbol of the Big Three, who have met to draw a blueprint for V-E Day and the 
peace to follow. Arrows indicate the main Allied thrusts at Germany’s ever shrinking defense lines. 
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Part | WE THE PEOPLE PLAN}] 


A Fable of Long Ago 

















Once when the world was Two nations at war with One nation educated its But the other nation edu- 
very, very young — each other decided that people for peace — cated its people for war. 


they would stop fighting. 


A Program to Help Win §]EDP { 
and Keep the Peace 


step. We must keep in- 
é formed on current 
°* events. 


STEP2. Ne must form a 
é United Nations or- 
* ganization to help 
r rebuild the schools 
* of all nations. 





STEP 3. Ne must form a Once the town crier kept 


‘ permanent Interna- people informed. Today, They help us to prepare for If we are to build a free 
P tional Office of Edu- radio, movies, and the final victory. and peaceful world — 
@ cation. press do the job for us. 








A United Nations organi- — Will restock the war-torn — Will help re-educate — And will plan for new 
zation will rebuild schools schools of our Allies with people in enemy countries courses of study through- 
of all nations — books — after the war — out the world. 





\jT0 WIN THE PEACE 





ye A world educated half for 
peace and half for war 
could not be peaceful. 


nus" 





meaningless slogans! 





ew A permanent International 
gh- Office of Education will: 





We must not be fooled by * 


A new war broke out soon, 
bloodier than ever before. 





We should learn how our 
neighbors live, and try to 
be their friends. 





— Arrange for exchange of 
teachers and students be- 
tween countries — 





On both sides, many peo- 
ple were killed and much 
property was destroyed. 


This fable has a moral: 
No one nation can wisely 
educate for peace unless 
other nations do so too. 
Education is important to 
all countries. 





We should try to build a 
stronger democracy in our 
own country. 





— Plant seeds of truth and 
democracy in all nations — 


It is time to wake up and 
get busy! 


— And help educate for 
understanding among all 
the peoples of the earth. 











HAT has life in Holland been 
like, under the German heel? 

The pattern of German rule in 
Holland, during the four and a half 
years since the German invasion, has 
been the same as that of German 
rule in any of the occupied nations. 

Wholesale murder of Dutch civil 
ians, torture in concentration camps, 
deportation of over half a million 
slave workers to Germany, looting, 
and starvation for the people — this 
is what German rule has meant to 
Holland. 

In order t@ escape German terror 
ism, hundreds of thousands of Neth 
erlanders have gone into hiding. Be 
cause they seem to have vanished be 
low the sea, the Dutch call them 
mderduikers — “underdivers.” 

These underdivers include under 
ground workers, students, Jews, 
clergymen, and men of learning who 
have resisted the Nazis. They are 
hidden by their fellow countrymen 
and fed by them, too. The underdiv 
ers, and those who help them, face 
death, torture or imprisonment at 
the hands of the Germans 


DUTCH NAZIS 


There is a small party of Dutch 
Nazis. Their leader is Antou Mussert. 
These Dutch traitors have served as 
Spies and informers for the Germans 
ever since Holland was occupied. 
But their day is swiftly coming to an 
end. They fear for their lives, because 
the Dutch underground is powerful 
and far-reaching. 

For years, the Germans tried to 
crush the spirit of the Dutch people. 
They failed. Early last September, 
when Allied armies—including Dutch 


...and the Dutch East Indies 


soldiers of the Princess Irene Brigade 
—invaded Holland, the Germans 
began a reign of terror. They started 
systematically to destroy Holland, 
bent on wiping out the entire nation. 

The Dutch responded courageous- 
ly. At a time when the Germans were 
striving desperately to rush troops to 
the front, 30,000 Dutch railroad work- 
ers went on strike. The Netherlands 
government in London ordered the 
strike on the very day British para- 
troopers landed at Arnhem. Later, 
the paratroopers were forced to re- 
treat from Arnhem, but during the 
entire battle the Germans were un- 
able to transport troops to the front 
by rail. 

The railroad workers have been 
joined by the barge’workers, who 
have also gone on strike. Holland’s 
whole transportation system has 
crumbled. These transport strikes are 
supported by the Dutch people, even 
though the_ strikes have increased 
Holland's suffering. 

The Germans have cut down on 
delivery of food to the stricken Dutch 
cities in retaliation* for the strike. 
The sixteen Dutchmen who led the 
strike have been executed by the 
Germans. But the strike goes on. 

The liberated area of Holland is 





British tanks pass 
windmill during an 
advance in Holland. 


Internationa! 


under the authority of Supreme 
Allied Headquarters. This is because 
the entire area is part of Allied bat- 
tle positions on the Western Front. 

There is a scarcity of food in the 
liberated area — but there is also free- 
dom, which the Dutch value a great 
deal more. 

Thirty tons of food are being flown 
every day to the liberated parts of 
Holland. Four transport planes are 
doing the job. Truck convoys, laden 
with clothing, medical supplies, and 
food, aid the homeless and the sick. 

The Netherlands government has 
not yet officially returned to Holland. 
Several Dutch ministers, including 
Premier Pieter S. Gerbrandy, visited 
the liberated provinces and made an 
inspection tour. But until all of the 
Netherlands is liberated, and the ter- 
ritory is no longer a battlefield, the 
Dutch government cannot function 
on native soil. 
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Even when the war ends in Eu- 
rope, it will not be over for Holland. 
The Netherlands, like the United 
States and Great Britain, is at war 
with Japan. The Japanese invaded 
the Netherlands East Indies not long 
after they struck at Pearl Harbor. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


The Netherlands East Indies are a 
group of islands in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, which are owned by Holland. 
The islands lie along the equator, be- 
tween Australia and the mainland of 
Asia. They include Java, Sumatra, 
Celebes, part of Borneo and New 


Guinea, and numerous’ smaller 
islands. 
These Dutch possessions are in- 


habited by 67,000,000 Malay natives, 
most of whom are Mohammedans. 
Before the Japanese invaded the 
Netherlands East Indies about 250,- 
000 Netherlanders lived in the islands 
as planters, traders, and government 
officials. 

When the Japanese struck their 
treacherous blow at Pearl “Harbor, 
the Dutch quickly organized their 
defenses of the East Indies. Within 
two hours after the attack, every Jap 
living on the islands was interned. 

The Dutch expected the Japanese 
to strike at the Netherlands East In- 
dies. They knew Japan was greedy 
for the tin, rubber, quinine, and vital 
oil supplies which are produced in 
the islands. 

The Dutch fought bravely when 
the Japanese attacked, but *they 
lacked planes and ships. The British 
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Dutch-owned Surinam, Curacao, and Aruba are shown in blue. 


could not send naval and air support 
to the Dutch because they needed 
their ships and planes to defend 
Malaya and Australia. The U. S. 
Fleet had suffered such staggering 
losses at Pearl Harbor that we could 
not re-enforce the Dutch. 

The Japanese launched their at- 
tack from bases they had won in the 
Philippines. Island by island, they 
advanced through the Netherlands 
East Indies. By March 1942, Java had 
fallen. On Java is located Batavia, 
capital of the N.E.I. 


THE ROAD BACK 


Today, the Japanese strangle-hold 
on the Netherlands East Indies has 
begun to slip. Although the Japs have 
acquired almost all of the islands 
(see map), their supply lines have 
been cut and their air and naval 
bases have been blasted. Last year, 
Yank fighting men landed at Hol- 
landia, Sansapor, and Morotai —all 
vital Jap bases. 

Besides their islands in the East 
Indies, the Dutch also own impor- 
tant holdings in the Western hemi- 
sphere. 

The Dutch own Surinam (Dutch 


Guiana), which is located on the 
north coast of South America. Since 
1941, the United States has kept 
troops in Surinam, to help protect its 
vital resources. Surinam produces 67 
per cent of the bauxite (aluminum 
ore) used in the U. S. Brazil also 
shares in the defense of Surinam. 

The West Indies islands of Cura- 
cao and Aruba also belong to the 
Dutch. On both these islands are 
huge oil refineries, which refine the 
oil from Venezuela before it is 
shipped to other nations. The harbor 
of Curacao is very important. In 
1939, nearly 7000 ships entered the 
harbor. Since the war, the figure has 
become greater. 

Only in the western hemisphere 
have the Dutch escaped invasion. 
Their homeland is still largely in the 
hands of the Germans. Their rich 
“spice islands” of the East Indies are 
occupied by Japan. 

But the spirit of the Dutch peo- 
ple is high. They know that the final 
outcome of the war against Germany 
and Japan will be victory for the 
Allied nations. They are strong in 
their faith that the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands will rise once more. 


Broken line on map encloses the Netherlands East Indies. Area shown in blue is now occupied by Japanese. 
Map. Copyright The Newspaper PM, Inc 
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U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture's aerosol bomb takes a test as a method 
of exterminating insects that attack lettuce leaves in greenhouses. 


BUG-BUSTER 


The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has discovered a 
new device for controlling mos- 
quitoes and flies. 

The new bug-buster is called 
an “aerosol bomb.” It is the 
answer to our armed forces’ 
need for protection against in- 
sects that may be carriers of 
dangerous diseases. 

The new method uses pyre- 
thrum —an insecticide—in a 
more potent* form than ever 
before. It transforms this insecti- 
cide into an aerosol—a fine, 
smoke-like fog that is a cross 
between a fumigating*® gas and 
an ordinary fly spray. 


Penetrates Hidden Places 


At a twist of the thumb, the 
insecticidal aerosol is squirted 
from a special container — a so- 
called “bomb” (see photo). 
Looking like fog, or smoke, the 
aerosol remains suspended in 
the air longer than any spray — 
and it penetrates into hidden 
places, where insects may find 
protection against the droplets 
of liquid spray. The smoke re- 
leased by a single twist of the 
thumb will kill all the mosqui- 
toes for fifty days. 

Aerosol is not harmful to 
humans, and is not inflammable. 
It is highly successful as an in- 
sect exterminator on the war 





fronts. Civilians, however, will 
be unable to use the aerosol 
method of insect control until 
after the war. There is neither 
enough pyrethrum, nor enough 
metal for containers, for both 
military and civilian needs. 

Anticipating postwar needs, 
chemists of the Department of 
Agriculture are studying other 
chemical compounds that may 
be used as aerosols against 
other insects. They are testing 
nicotine and thiocyanates in 
aerosol form on_ greenhouse 
plants. If it works, this method 
of insect control will greatly re- 
duce greenhouse labor. Dr. P. 
N. Annand, Chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology*® and Plant 
Quarantine, believes that aero- 
sol is the answer to many insect 
problems and dangers. 

The new developments in 
aerosol research, he feels, have 
supplied our armed forces with 
just the bug-buster they needed 
to control disease-carrying in- 
sects. Aerosol research has also 
extended the supplies of pyre- 
thrum, and other scarce in- 
secticides. ' 

Dr. Annand believes that the 
developments in aerosol “prom- 
ise to provide a better weapon 
for use all along the front in 
man’s never-endirg war against 
insects.” 











“I wonder how a grid got its 
name,” Nick remarked, as he 
and Tech looked in the win- 
dow of Joe’s electric supplies 
shop. 

“It’s called a grid,” Tech re- 
lied, “because it resembles the 
gridiron we once used for broil- 
ing steaks. Look — Joe wants us 
to come into the shop.” 

“I heard what you boys said 
about the grid,” Joe told them, 
after they were inside. “Would 
you like to know how it 
works?” 

“Yes, sir,” the boys chorused. 4 

“Well,” said Joe, “look at 
Mike — the traffic policeman — 
out there on the street. He’s 
acting like a grid. When Mike 
holds up his hand, the cars 
stop. When he puts his hand 
down, they go. And when he 
swings his arm, the cars move 
faster than usual.” 

“I don’t get it,” said Nick. 

“The cars are the electrons, 
traveling from the filament to 
the plate,” Joe explained. “The 
position of Mike’s arm is the 
grid’s charge. When there’s a 
negative charge, the electrons 
are repelled. When che charge 
is positive, the electrons go 
faster. They can go _ right 
through the grid openings.” 

“That ‘explains it,” said 
Tech, “but can it be demon- 
strated?” 

“Certainly,” 


replied Joe. 


GRID—THE TRAFFIC COP 


“Connect these two sockets and 
this tube socket according to 
this diagram, and I'll show you 
how it works.” 

It didn’t take the boys long 
to make the hook-up. Joe then 
gave them a 2-watt neon bulb 
for one socket, and a 25-watt 
lamp for the other. The tube 
he used was an ordinary O1A 


pe. 

“What's the idea of that wire 
you're attaching straight up in 
the air from the grid post of 
the tube socket, Joe?” asked 
» Nick. 

“That, Nick, is going to serve 
as an antenna. Now, rub this 
comb on your sleeve while 1 
plug in to 110 volts A.C.” 

When Joe plugged in, the 
25-watt lamp lighted, the fila 
ment of the radio tube began 
to glow, and half the neon 
lamp lighted. 

“Why doesn’t 
neon lamp light 
asked. 

“Because the tube is rectify 
ing the current,” Joe answered. 
“Now, bring the comb near the 
antenna, Nick.” 

Nick obeyed. 

“Gee whiz, the other half ot 
the neon lamp has gone out,” 
he exclaimed. 

But it soon re-lighted as the 
charge on the comb leaked off. 

“You see, boys,” said Joe, 
“the charged comb is Mike, 


the whole 
up?” Tech 





stopping the electron traffic.” 
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Transportation Builds Cities 





Number 1 


in a three-part series on Transpor- 
tation — past, present and future. 











LL over America today the wheels of trains, trucks and 

buses are pounding the rails and the highways, carry- 

ing soldiers, supplies, and civilians in essential work to where 

they are needed most. It takes thousands of men and women 
to do the job — and it takes cities, too. 

Everyone knows the part being played by the big centers 
of transportation like Chicago, Baltimore, and New York. 
But unless one of them is your home town, you probably 
know little about the smaller cities that are doing their share, 
and more, to “keep ’em rolling.” 

These little cities are so busy now they hardly have time 
to wipe the grime off their faces. No one can say, though, 
that they aren’t proving equal to their task. Nor are they 
boom towns that were built overnight to meet an emergency. 
Their history is as long as that of transportation in the United 
States. They grew up with our railroads and highways, and 
our railroads and highways grew up with them. 

The story of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, a typical little city 
doing a big job, goes back to a narrow Indian trail. As travel 
by horseback, stagecoach, and wagon increased, the train 
became the Great Conestoga Road, getting its name from 


Get acquainted with the “‘little giants” 
that “keep ‘em rolling” 


the Conestoga wagons used by early pioneers. By 1754 Gov- 
ernor Pownall could write that Lancaster was “increasing 
fast and growing rich; a very considerable stage-town.” 


“The Pike” Starts Something 


Forty years later the Lancaster Turnpike, 62 miles of good 
road from Lancaster to Philadelphia, was opened. Built by 
a private company for profit, it had a toll gate every seven 
miles where travelers had to pay a fee before going on. “The 
Pike,” as it was often called, was the finest road in the coun- 
try, with stone bridges and a macadam (crushed stone) 
pavement 24 feet wide. 

So successful was the pike that other cities began to fol- 
low Philadelphia and Lancaster’s example. Baltimore, already 
an enterprising seaport, built roads as far as Reiterstown and 
Frederick. Investors throughout the country put their money 
into turnpikes, until there were 3,500 miles of roads linking 
the most important cities. 

As the country expanded and America turned its eyes 
westward, roads became a matter of publio concern. In 1806 
Congress passed a bill that began the construction of the 
National, or Cumberland, Road. Starting at Cumberland, 
Maryland, it was built to Wheeling, Virginia, then to Colum- 

(Concluded on next page) 


SETTLEMENTS FOLLOW TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 


Adapted from Pictograph Corporation chart, for Public Affairs Committee pamphlet 


“The Airplane and Tomorrow's World by Waldemar Kaempffert 
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Transportation Builds Cities 
(Concluded from page 9) 


bus, Objo, and finally reached Vandalia, Illinois, in 1852. 
The National Road firmly established Baltimore as a “gate- 
way to the West. 


The Canal Boom 


For many years roads and highways set the pace of life 
in the United States. But in a land with so many rivers and 
lakes, it was only natural to turn to waterways as a means 
of inland transportation. The opening of the Erie Canal in 
1825 was the signal for a new era. The canal connected the 
Mid-West with the Atlantic seaboard, and no more was it 
necessary to send goods down the Mississippf to New Or- 
leans and by sea to Baltimore and New York. Shrewd busi- 
nessmen, who saw the cost of hauling freight, began build- 
ing canals wherever there was a trickle of water. Lancaster 
forgot about the pike and, using the waters of the Conestoga 
creek, built canals that connected it with Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 

Even as the canal fever was at its height, inventors were 
casting about for better, quicker ways of getting places. Fol- 
lowing up thé earlier experiments of John Fitch and James 
Rumsey, Robert Fulton gave the world the steamboat. Not 
long after, the Savannah crossed the ocean with the aid of 
steam, foreshadowing the end of the sailing ships which had 
given America the leadership in maritime trade. 


“Iron Horses” on Rails 


The shadow of the steam engine fell over the canals when, 
in 1830, the first railroad began operations in America. Here 
again Lancaster kept up with the times. In 1828 a survey 
was made which would have placed a rail line some miles 
away. The farsighted citizens of Lancaster had the survey 
changed and, at a cost of $60,000, the railroad was run 
through the city. By 1834 Lancaster had regular train service 
to Philadelphia and Columbia on the line that was to grow 
into the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Located on a main rail line, Lancaster developed into an 
industrial center Cotton mills, a locomotive works, metal 
working plants, and a cork plant now use Lancaster’s main 
line connections to thirteen states. The Pike has been re- 
placed by the Lincoln Highway, which provides convenient 
bus and trucking facilities. Today Lancaster’s 62,000 people 
are producing nearly $250,000,000 worth of goods yearly, 
and speeding much of it to battlefronts. 


Santa Fe Trail 


All through the early days of America the people moved 
West, and with the people moved the railroad. Figuring 
prominently in the history of the Westward movement was 
the Santa Fe Trail, stretching 800 miles from Missouri to 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. When in 1880 the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railroad laid its rails along the route of the 
Conestoga wagons, it gave new importance to cities at both 
ends of the trail. 

Kansas City, of course, has become widely known as a 
great transportation center, but northwest of it is St. Joseph, 
another little city doing a big job. Through it pass the tracks 


of the Burlington Route, the Chicago Great Western, the 
Missouri Pacific the Rock Island, the Santa Fe, and the 
Union Pacific. Five national highways bring St. Joseph its 
share of truck and bus traffic. Because they generally can 
move goods and passengers on short notice, motor trucks and 
buses have important jobs to do. 

At the New Mexico end of the trail is Santa Fe, on three 
railroads and four highways. Because of the mountains sur- 
rounding Santa Fe, the Santa Fe Railroad early established 
shops and yards at Albuquerque, which today is an important 
division point on that line. 

With the expansion of the railroads, some towns far from 
the old trails also became important centers of transportation, 
Fostoria, Ohio, found itself a crossroads of rail lines and 
made railroading its chief business. This town of a little * 
moré than 13,000 people handles the traffic of four of Amer- 
ica’s great railroad systems — the Chesapeake and Ohio, the 
Nickel Plate, the New York Central, and the Baltimore and 
Ohio. 


Ohio Crossroads 


Trains from all points of the compass come thundering 
into Fostoria, some pausing just long enough to be trans- 
ferred to another line. Fifteen million tons of coal a year 
come through on the Chesapeake and Ohio line alone. Other 
industries, too, have profited by Fostoria’s transportation 
facilities, and it has become the biggest inland grain market 
in the country. 

Even smaller than Fostoria is Williamson, West Virginia, 

with a population of about 9,000. Once nothing more than a 
scraggly corn field, it is today the center of an important coal 
district. Williamson not only helps to work the mines, but 
sends out 800 to 1,000 cars of coal a day over the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad. 
* Harbors as well as highways and railroads have been a 
factor in the development of many cities. As early as 1763, 
New Haven, Connecticut, carried on trade with West Indies, 
Newfoundland, and Atlantic coast ports. Later this trade was 
extended to China, the East Indies, the Pacific, and the 
South Seas. The opening of the railroad in 1833 attracted 
many industries, and today New Haven is a thriving indus- 
trial city of over 160,000 people, turning out guns, ammuni- 
tion, hardware and other products. Besides the vast Cedar 
Hill freight classification yards of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad, it has Federal Highway I for inter- 
state motor truck and bus service. 


Conestoga Wagons with Wings 


As busy as they are now, the little cities are looking for- 
ward to even greater progress in the future, In the coming 
air age no place on earth will be more than 60 hours flying 
time from any other. Expanding air travel will make world 
ports of even the land-locked cities. Every city will be a 
possible port of call for planes that may come from any part 
of the world. Denver, Colorado, Fairbanks, Alaska, and 
thousands of communities like them may become as aerially 
important as New York or Paris. 

The history of early trade routes will be repeated. Once, 
our communities owed their growth to the Conestoga wagons 
and stagecoaches that passed through them. The Conestoga 
wagons and stages of the air age will have wings. 
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1. Ignoring his orders to capture the forts 


Orleans, Farragut fought his 


way past them, defeated a Confederate 
squadron, and took New Orleans. 
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AHEAD, 








~~ 








3. On Augu 








st 5, 1864, Farragut attacked 


Mobile, the last great Confederate port on 
the Gulf. To get a better view of the action, 
he had himself lashed to the rigging. 





DAVID GLASGOW FARRAGUT (1801-1870) 


"Damn the Torpedoes” 


N 1811, at the age of nine, David Glasgow Farragut started his career as a 

midshipman in the United States Navy. Three years later he served with dis- 

tinction as captain’s aid and powder boy when the frigate Essex was de- 
feated by two British ships iff the harbor of Valparaiso, Chile. 

During the next 50 years promotions were slow in coming, and in the Mex- 
ican War Farragut did not get into action until the war was almost over. Cap- 
tain Farragut was living in Virginia when the Civil War began. Although a 
Southerner (he was born in Tennessee and lived several years in Louisiana) 
Farragut remained with the U. S. Navy. In 1862 he took command of the West 
Gulf Blockading Squadron, with orders to capture the forts guarding New Or- 
leans. After his greatest victory, at Mobile Bay, Farragut became the first full 
Admiral of the Navy—an office created for him by Congress. 
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2. A year later, Farragut 
matched his New Orleans 
exploit by boldly attack- 
Jing the powerful batteries 
at Port Hudson on the Mis- 

















4. As the fleet moved into 
Mobile Bay a monitor was 
sunk by a torpedo, and the 
other ships hesitated. But 
Farragut gave orders to 














continue the advance. 








GENTLEMEN, OUR 
BLOCKADING SHIPS 


GROUND I$ A 
LITTLE DAMP! 








5. Without the naval block- 
ade, which kept the South 
from getting supplies, the 
North could not have won. 
The work of the blockade 
was praised by Lincoln. 








Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 














Big Shot 


ASKETBALL'S biggest big shot is 

George Mikan, captain and high- 
scorer of the crack De Paul University 
five. 

Goorgie- -porgie is 6 reet 9 inches tall, 
weighs 220 pounds and is moving along 
at a snazzy 20-point-a-game average. In 


his team’s first 17 games, he dunked in 


360 points! The experts agree he is the 
greatest college player in the country. 

George. hails from Joliet, Illinois, and 
is a very serious gent. He originally 
planned to study for the priesthood, but 
changed to medicine instead. At De 
Paul, he is president of the Monogram 
and Wranglers clubs and is a B-plus 
student. 

He didn’t reach the top of the hoop 
world by height alone. He has worked 
hard to get where he is. He probably 
puts in more time on the practice court 
than any member of the De Paul squad. 
He spends hours skipping rope and high 


jumping to build up his legs and co- 
ordination. 

That’s why he doesn’t look -like a 
goon on the court. He is about the 
fastest and most graceful giant in the 
hoop world. 

His coach, Ray Meyer, has practically 
adopted him. He is so afraid that some- 
thing may happen to him, that he takes 
George with him wherever he goes. 

George,*or Mike as he is called by 
his teammates, is one of the few players 
ever to score over 1,000 points in three 
years of college play. In his sophomore 
year, as a sub, he scured 271 points. 
Last season, he tallied 486 points. This, 
plus the 360 points he’s already scored 
thi season gives him a grand total of 
1,117 points. By the time he hangs up 
his uniform next month, he ought to 
be around the 1,500 mark. 

All the more to his credit is the fact 
that he wears glasses—even on the 
court. Despite his bad eyes, he is also 
a crack tennis, golf and softball player. 
But basketball is by all odds his favorite 
sport. 

While George is the biggest man on 
the De Paul campus, he’s too big for 
the Army. They won't have him — 6 
feet 6 inches is the limit. 

—HERMAN L. MASIN 











“I heartily recommend 
this magazine to 
all young people” 





Zz 


NORMAN CARLISLE, former Aviation Edi- 
tor of Scholastic Magazines. Now Edvu- 
cational Director of Aviation Research 
Associates. Editor of Air Forces Reader, 
Young America’s Aviation Library, etc. 


Aviation writer for many mogazines 


AIR world has the enthusiastic support 
of leading aviation authorities and the 
keen interest of several hundred thousand 
students who share each issue. For this 
magazine is edited especially for tomor- 
row’s air-minded Americans! 

Each issue has many thrilling features 
and departments by experts: true stories 
of air heroes; latest developments in pri- 
vate flying; pictorial history of human 
flight; up-to-the-minute gossip; answers to 
readers’ questions; complet del plane 





AIR woritd — Department $ 
241 Church Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


Here ix my dollar. Please xen! me 14 consecu- 
tive issues of “youth's own aviation magazine.” 


section; exclusive full-page pin-up pictures; 
facts about job opportunities; passenger 
and cargo “air-portation”; book reviews 
and information on aviation schools, etc. 

Due to paper rationing we cannot meet 
the increasing demand for AIR world. 
News dealers sell out fast. But you can in- 
sure against di intment by taking ad- 
vantage of our Special Subscription Offer 
which guorontees delivery to your home of 
10 issues for only $1.00. You save 50¢, Vs 

of the regular price! 








ACT NOW! PRINT 
INFORMATION ON COU- 
PON, CLIP A DOLLAR TO 

IT, AND MAIL TODAY! 





FROM OUR- 


~' BERS 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


I wish to call your attention to a mis- 
take that was made concerning the new 
P-59 Airacomet jet plane. 

In the issue of Oct. 23, 1944, you 
pictured the jet plane and called it the 
P-39. This is incorrect. It is a P-59. The 
name Airacomet was used correctly. 

Then in the Feb. 5th issue, you dis- 
cussed the “P-59 Airacobra.” This time 
the P-59 was correct but the name Aira- 
cobra was used instead of Airacomet. 

The names are as follows: P-39, Bell 
Airacobra, a plane developed before the 
war began; P-59 or P-59A (the “A” in- 
dicates the first model) is a jet-propelled 
plane known as the Airacomet. I think 
you should make the correction. If 
someone whé does not know the correct 
designation sees these articles, he may 
never get it straight. 

Marvin Becker 
Upland ( Neb.) High School 


Editor's note: Thank you for straight- 
ening us out. John Morton, Lakeland 
(Fla.) H. S., Roman Zacharchuk, Wolf 
School, Northampton, Pa., and Richard 
Hopkins, South School, Springfield, Vt., 
also discovered these errors. 


Dear Editor: 


In the Sept. 18th issue, sports col- 
umn, you mentioned the book Ency- 
clopedia of Sports. I would like to know 
where to obtain this book. 

David Bornaby, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Editor’s note: The book may be pur- 
chased from the publisher, A. S. Barnes 
& Company, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. The price is $3.50. 


OUR FRONT COVER 


The kodachrome on our cover shows 
Pfc. Adolf Gruenfeld, of Chicago, Illi- 
nois — a member of the U. S. mountain 
troops. His companion is Ranger, a Bel- 
gian shepherd dog of the K-9 Corps. 
Mountain troops are especially trained 
to fight the enemy in rocky, snow-cov- 
ered terrain. They have seen action in 
Italy, the Aleutians, and in Germany on 
the Western Front. The cover is an offi- 
cial U. S. Army kodachrome and is re- 
printed through the courtesy of The 
American Rifleman. 
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SUPERFORT FIREPOWER 





multiple-gun turrets. B-29 
Recently, a Superfortress fly- 
ing over Japan went into com- 
bat with®79 Jap fighters, and 
escaped unhurt. Seven of the 
attacking Jap fighters were shot 
down, and several others dam- 
aged. How does the Superfort 
do it? The answer is firepower 
—and a new way of using it. 
The five multiple-gun turrets 
(sée photo above) of the B-29 
can be electrically aimed and 


fired from one point, as in a | 


warship. The upper forward 
turret (No. 1) mourtts four .50- 
caliber machine guns. The tail 
stinger (No. 5) mounts two 
.50-caliber machine guns and a 
20-mm. cannon. The _ other 
three turrets are armed with 
two .50-caliber machine guns 
each. 

The fire control system of the 
Superfort differs very much 
from the system used in the 
B-17 and B-24. In a B-17 and 
B-24, the gunner sits in his 
turret and points the guns and 
turret by a power control. In 
the Superfort, the gunners do 





o 
Upper rear turret (No. 3) as seen 
from tail. Gunner is ready to fire. 


carries 





Boeing Aircraft Co. photos 
Superfort can hit hard. Notice there are two bomb-bay doors, five 


12 machine guns, one cannon. 


not sit in the turrets at all. The 
gunners sit in sighting blisters, 
and operate the guns by remote 
control. 

For example, the upper for- 
ward turret (No. 1) is fired by 
a gunner seated 41 feet away 
from the turret. He also fires 
the upper rear turret (No. 3). 
All the gunner has to do is 
point a small sight,-just as he 
would point a telescope, to- 
ward -the attacking enemy 
plane. The electrical remote 
control points the guns in the 
turret parallel to his line of 
sight. 

When a gunner has an 
enemy plane in his sight, he 
can bring more than one turret 
to bear on his target. With one 
combination of switches, one 
gunner can operate three tur- 
rets mounting seven guns, in- 
cluding the 20-mm. cannon. In 
another combination, a gunner 
can operate two turrets mount- 
ing six guns. Between the five 
turrets and the five sights on 
the B-29, there are 30 different 
firing combinations. 

One might think that this 
would lead to a great deal of 
confusion, as to which gunner 


| was going to operate which 


turret. 

But the system is designed to 
prevent confusion. Priority con- 
trols have been assigned be- 
tween certain sights and cer- 
tain turrets. For example, if the 
nose gunner sees the enemy 
and takes hold of his sight, a 
switch is thrown which auto- 
matically takes control of the 





upper and lower forward tur- 
rets (Nos. 1 and 2), regardless 
of who else is using them. 
When he has finished firing, he 
lets go of his sight. The tur- 
rets then turn automatically to 
add to the fire power of some 
other gunner. Whatever hap- 
pens, each gunner can com- 
mand at least one turret. 

Since the gunners are not in 
the turrets, the guns must be 
loaded mechanically. If a gun 
jams and stops firing, it is 
cleared automatically and a 
fresh cartridge inserted so that 
the gun will fire once more. 

To keep the gunners from 
shooting off parts of their own 
plane, each turret has a gun- 
fire-interrupter. In a two-gun 
turret, the interrupter has two 
cams, one for each gun. Each 
cam is cut out in the shape of 
the part of the airplane which 
might be hit. The gun will not 
fire when pointing at that part 
of the plane which the cam 
protects. 


Gunsight Computer 


The high accuracy of the 
Superfort’s guns is largely due 
to the automatic computer, 
which corrects for windage, 
gravity, and how far to lead the 
target. All the gunner has to do 
is track the target with his sight 

. and fire! Within the sight, 
there is a small circle of dots 
known as an optical range- 
finder. As the gunner tracks the 
target, he also turns a handle 
until the circle of dots exactly 
surrounds the silhouette of the 
enemy plane. This automati- 
cally fixes the computer range. 
Altitude, air speed and tem- 
perature are fed_into the com- 
puter by the navigator through 
remote control. 

The fire control of the B-29 
is greatly liked by U. S. air 
gunners. Instead of being 
squeezed into cramped turrets, 
they are now free to move 
about, sit in comfortable seats, 
and change their positions now 
and then. On the 12 to 14 hour 
missions flown by B-29s, this 
freedom is very important. It 
helps keep the gunners rested, 
calm, and alert throughout the 
entire mission. 

Bring on those Japs! 





B-29 tail “stinger.” Gunner sits in 
tiny compartment below rudder. 


PLANE SPEAKING 





By Sam Burger 


Leading the race to build the 
nation’s postwar personal 
planes, Piper Aircraft Corpora- 
tion has announced two new 
models. Piper has long been 
famous in the light-plane field 
for its Cub trainer, which the 
Army uses widely on every 
fighting front. The new models 
will be in the same low price 
field as the Cub and the Piper 
Super-Cruiser. 

The two new planes will 
both be low-wing monoplanes, 
one a single-seater, the other a 
four-place job. 

The Skycycle  single-seater 
will sell for about $900. It will 
have a top speed of 115 m.p.h. 
The four-place Skysedan will 
sell at about $3000, and will be 
capable of 140 m.p.h. 








bir Tih 





The “flying telegraph 
pole” is the German V-2 
robot bomb. 


Next week: In airline 
slang, who is “Iron 


Mike”? 
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109% Were yoy nt GOING: 


By FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 


Vocational Editor 


And just where do you want to go? 

What kind of a career do you want? 

Have you made up your mind to be 
another Henry Kaiser? Or do you preter 
to follow in the footsteps of Marie 
Curie? Do politics take your fancy? Do 
you have visions of singing like Sinatra? 
Or do you hope to be a Hope? 

How well do you know yourself? 
What are your individual talents? Be- 
fore you plan for a career, you had bet- 
ter stop, look, and list ‘em. 

Here are some items which make up 
your picture as an individual. Step right 
up with a freshly-sharpened pencil and 
chart yourself. 

1. School Rate yourself 
good, fair, or poor on the following sub- 
jects: __ English, __ arithmetic, —_ sci- 
ence, social studies, __ commercial 
studies, _« music, art, languages, 
__. agriculture, home _ economics. 
List the career fields that require a 


grades: 


knowledge of the subjects in which you 
excelled. 

2. Hobbies: What are your hobbies? 
Have they all been along the same line? 
For example, your hobbies may all be 
related to the field of horticulture and 
growing plants. Or you may have a 
dozen different hobbies — none of which 
are related. There is nothing wrong 
with this, as you are really learning 
about several different fields. List your 
hobbies and decide whether they are 
giving you experience in attractive ca- 
reer fields. 

3. Work experiences: Have you ever 
had a job? Have you worked in a store, 
sold newspapers, delivered magazines, 
taken care of younger children? Did you 
do odd jobs for neighbors? Which of 
these jobs did you like? Would you 
rather sell things in a store, where the 
customer comes to you—or go out to 
the customer? Have you been able to 
save money? Have you developed any 
worthwhile habits as a result of your 
work — suchas being on time, depend- 
able, courteous, clean, thrifty? 


4. Extra - cur- 

ricular activities: 

Have you joined 

any school clubs? 

Did you do this 

because you want- 

ed to, or because 

you had to? Did 

you hold office? 

Did you join the same kind of club each 

year? Did you belong to the Boy Scouts, 

Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 4-H Club? 

What did you do, and why did you 

join? Have you acted in school plays? 

Have you been a member of the school 
band, orchestra, or glee club? 

5. School subjects: Which of these 
have you liked —and which have you 
disliked? What were your reasons for 
liking the subjects you liked? For dis- 
liking the others? 

6. Career interests: What have been 
your chief job interests? Have you al- 
ways had the same career interests, or 
have they changed frequently? Who 
aroused your interest — your parents, 
friends, teachers? 

7. Physical well-being: How is your 
health? How do you score with regard 
to eyes, ears, teeth, heart, lungs, physi- 
cal defects? You should know the status 
of your health now, for there are cer- 
tain physical demands in all jobs. 

8. Mental make-up: Are you doing 
the best you can in your studies? Do 
you volunteer in class, or do you wait 
to be called upon? Unless you are alert 
and ambitious, you will be seriously 
handicapped in any career you decide 
to undertake. 

After you have charted yourself on 
these eight items, have a chat with your 
counselor, teacher, or principal with re- 
gard to your studies during the next few 
years of school. Ask him to draw up a 
study plan for you—to suit your in- 
dividual interests and talents. Find out 
the things now to which you can say: 
“Can do.” The school subjects which 

you choose now, 
will greatly influ- 
ence your choice 
of a career later. 

Start immedi- 
ately to plan for 
the career of your 
choice. Learn now 
to make the most 
of yourself. 


Francie’s brother looks at brooklyn 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 
“i A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


THE EDITORS of Junior Scholastic 
award the Blue Ribbon for February to 
20th Century-Fox for their sensitive and 
sympathetic production of A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn. 

The trees that grow in the Brooklyn 
slums provide spots of beauty in those 
dismal areas. They also represent, in 
this picture, the strength and hopes of 
children who grow up in city slums. 

Poverty may seem like a grim and 
unpleasant subject for a motion picture. 
The poverty of the Nolans, who live in 
a Brooklyn tenement, is no laughing 
matter. But we guarantee you will not 
be depressed by A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. Instead, you will be inspired 
when you see how human nature can 
rise above poverty, misunderstanding, 
and death. 

Twelve - year - 
old Francie Nolan 
(Peggy Ann 
Gardner) is the 
picture’s heroine. 
She has never had 
quite enough to 
eat during her 
short life. 

Francie ad- 
mires and re- 
spects her hard- 
working young 
mother (Dorothy 
McGuire). She 
loves Johnny, her 
happy - go - lucky 
father (James Dunn). Johnny is a sing- 
ing waiter, but he doesn’t often work. 

It is Johnny who inspires Francie 
with his love of beauty. 

The. Nolans know hard times, but at 
the picture’§ end their future looks 
brighter. Officer McShayne —{Lloyd 
Nolan), the policeman on the beat, has 
long admired Francie’s mgther. At last 
he persuades her to marry him. 


Editor's Blue Ribbon for 
February is awarded to 
20th Century-Fox for 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 





«u.s” Keds 
1941 


JUNGLE BOOTS 
1945 


THE SHOE THAT GREW WITH THE BOY 


**Keds’’ is a name that stirs memories 
—of young sons absorbed in play and 
games—of bodies growing strong—re- 
flexes sharpening—the learning of team- 
work. It’s the name of America’s first 
and best-loved boy’s rubber and fabric 
athletic shoe. 

“Keds” was one of the first casual- 
ties of war. But this shoe left a great 
legacy to our nation. 

Because your sons liked and wanted 
Keds, many men and women found work 
making them. A business grew—a busi- 
ness you made big — with scientists, 
engineers, artists, workmen joined in 


SEKVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


common effort to satisfy your need. 

Like any business, it had untapped 
strength and vision in its people. Under 
the compulsion of war, these “shoe- 
makers” began thinking, creating, meet- 
ing war needs that they alone could 
meet. The different products they pro- 
duced fill a large hall. 

But, more important, we could care 
for the needs of the men and women 
now fighting. It is these “shoe-makers” 
who build the rubber life rafts, the life 
vests, the bullet sealing gasoline tanks, 
the jungle boots—dozens on dozens of 


products. We are a race of builders. 
Rubber by its very nature challenges the 
best in people who want to build...to 
create...to serve the needs of people. 

The most vital work of United States 
Rubber Company is the opportunity, 
the tools, the science, and, above all, the 
teamwork it provides to encourage men 
and women to create new security and 
better living. 

You'll see this in action when Keds 
come back. They'll be better Keds be- 
cause they will still be made by the kind 
of people who work to fill human need. 


Listen to “ Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 


great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic- Symphony 


program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1280 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. @ In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Led. 


* 
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WHAT'S YOUR & ? 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory!" These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. REMAPPING GERMANY 


Five of the countries listed below are still partly occupied 
by the Germans, and in five the Germans have been driven 
out. In the blanks following the name of each nation, write a 
P if the nation is only partially liberated. Write an X if the 
Germans have been driven out altogether. Score 3 points 
each, Total, 24. 


France Italy 
Netherland: Yugoslavia 
Czechoslovakia____. Bulgaria___ 
Russia____ Greece a 


My score 


2. PLANNING FOR V-DAY 


Mark these statements True or False. Score 3 points each. 
Total, 18. 


1. The meeting of the Big Three took place at Yuma, 
Arizona. 


2. It was decided that each of the Big Three nations 


would occupy a separate zone in Germany.— 


3. People of the liberated nations will be helped to ae 
stroy all traces of Nazism and to set up democratic govern- 
ments of their own choice._ 


4. Poland and Yugoslavia and all the nations in between 
will be merged into one state called Finlandia. 

5. Germany will not have to pay for damage done in oc- 
cupied nations. 

6. A meeting of the United Nations will be held at San 
Francisco in April. 


My score 


3. FIGHTING HOLLAND 


Select the correct endings to each of the following state- 
ments. Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 


The underdivers are (a) deep-sea divers; (b) landing 
craft; (c) Netherlanders-in-hiding; (d) a type of squid. 

2. The Germans were unable to transport troops to the 
front during the battle of Arnhem because (a) the under- 
ground destroyed all the signposts; (b) the Dutch railroad 
workers went on strike; (c) all bridges were blown up; (d) 
the Germans were afraid to meet the British paratroopers in 
combat. 


8. Holland is at war with Japan because the Japanese 
seized (a) the Netherlands East Indies; (b) windmills and 
dikes for use in Japan; (c) the Netherlands West Indies; 
(d) the Internationa] Date Line. 

4. Sumatra is (a) a famous radio singer; (b) a parrot; 
(c) an island in the East Indies; (d) an underdiver. 

5. Surinam is an important Dutch possession because of 
its (a) bauxite production; (b) wooden shoe factories; (c) 


Great Divide; (d) zoos. 


My score 


4. PISTOL-PACKIN’ PLANE 


Underline the correct endings to the following sentences. 
Score 4 points each, Total, 16. 


1. The five multiple-gun turrets of the B-29 can be aimed 
from one point (a) electrically; (b) magnetically; (c) 
magically. 

2. In the B-29, gunners sit in (a) turrets; 
houses; (c) sighting blisters. 

8. The purpose of a gunsight computer is to (a) add up 
the score; (b) count the number of guns on the Jap planes; 
(c) correct for wind, gravity, and target distances. ~ 

4. B-29 gunners are relaxed and comfortable because (a) 
they have roomy, comfortable seats; (b) tea is served at 
5 o'clock; (c) exercise bars have been built under the wings 
of the plane. 


(b) green- 


My score_____ 


5. BOMBS AWAY 


Check the correct answers to each of the following ques- 
tions. Score 3 points each. Total, 12. 


1. What is an “aerosol bomb?” 

(a) a new type parachute; (b) an insecticide in a 
special “bomb” container; (c) the biggest block- 
buster yet made. 

. What is pyrethrum? 

(a) non-burning wreaths for pyres; (b) a high explo 
sive; (c) an insecticide. 

. What does the smoke produced by the aeroso. bomb do? 

(a) turns into man-killing poison gases; (b) penetrates 
into hidden places and kills insects; (c) acts like 
tear-gas. 

. Why has aerosol not been released for civilian use? 

(a) There is not enough to go around; (b) aerosol is 
dangerous to a civilian population; (c) it is habit 
forming. 

My score___ 


My total score VQ 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


entomology (en-toe-MOL-oh-jee), p. 10. Science of 
insect study. 

fumigate (FEW-mih-gate), p. 10. From the Latin 
fumus (smoke). To apply smoke, vapor, or gas as a 
means of getting rid of germs. 

potent (POE-tnt), p. 10. From the. Latin word 
potens (power). Effective; powerful. 

retaliation (re-tal-ee-AYE-shun), p. 6. To return like 
for like, especially, evil for evil. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Anton Mussert (an-TO(N) mew-SERR), p. 6. 
Pieter Gerbrandy (PYAY-ter ger-BRAHN-dee), p. 4. 
Surinam (soor-ih-NAM), p. 7. 
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Plenty of products look good 
—on the blueprints, But 
our engineers have always 
stood out for field trials as 
the only real test. 


Ordinary road tests weren’t stiff 
enough. So, long ago, General Motors 
built the first automotive Proving 
Ground as a real aid in making more 
and better things for more people. 


You’ve got the right idea, Son. The 
way to tell if anything’s good is to 
try it. That’s what we do—and 
here’s how our testing has proved 


its worth. 


The Proving Ground is a 1245-acre 
outdoor laboratory, crowded with 
driving hazards. Cobblestones, 
grades, curves, bumps — everything 
here to show up the weaknesses or 
prove the strength of cars and trucks. 


a 
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Here is g pree 
met fully beca 
enterprise. Such 


Then everything changed — 
literally with a bang! New war 
machines appeared, all in need 
of tests that might mean every- 
thing to our fighting men. The 
Proving Ground was ready. 
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If you could visit it today, you'd see tanks plunging 
through water, half-tracks slewed around at im- 
possible angles. They are proving their good points 
and showing up the bugs that might cause trouble, 
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Pvt. John Bryson in Yank 


“Well, I hope Humphrey Bogart doesn’t 
get into this thing.” 





PRIZES! 


A $25 War Bond and 117 
other prizes are offered in the 


MR. PEANUT 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


You Can Win Onel 
See lost week's issue (Feb. 19) for details/ 
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14k Gold Finish 
FRIENDSHIP 


PIN 


Send 42 cents, plus 8c 
‘\. Federal Tax, in Coin, 
Stamps or Money Order. 
TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
413013 SURF AVE., Dept. SM-6, BROOKLYN (24), N. ¥. 





E WANT TO C-U-B-A CUS- 
TOMER of ours! To serious 
approval applicants we offer 
a big packet of all different 
Cuban stamps—from the first 
issue so the Teas oer gay 5c. 
Includes a scarce old stamp 
insued nearly 100 years ago; 

ommemoratives; ‘‘V’’ for 

7 Stamp: airmail; sin- 

nti-Fifth Columnist is- 

sue; etc. Send that nickel 

today &nd get the surprise of 

your life! GARCELON STAMP 
co., Box 594, Calais, Me. 
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in completely equipped Shops. Also short, special 
Shop courses for essential War and Post-War Jobs. 
Learn on actual Shop work. Coeducational. Special 
Counselor for G.|. Training. Write for Free Booklet. 


ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 


1334 Ss. Michigan — _ Chicago 5, m. 


=» Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
A, Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 55c up. Write today. a 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y 
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Wooden’ You? 
Customer: “Waiter, I just found a 
chip of wood in my cottage cheese!” 
Grumpy waiter: “Well — what would 
you expect for a dime? The whole cot- 
tage?” 
Mary Baughman, Jr. High School, Kewanee, IL 


Dog-Gone 

A boy was walking down the street 
with his dog one day when he was 
stopped by a dog fancier. “My! What 
kind of a dog is that?” she asked. 

“He’s a police dog,” said the boy. 

“He doesn’t look like a police dog,” 
she said in surprise. 

The boy looked cautiously around the 
corner, and then whispered out the side 
of his mouth: “He’s in the Secret 


Service, Miss.” 
Emanuel Norowsky, Hill School, St. Paul, Minn, 


Ski Here! 
“Waiter, there’s an ant on this ice- 
cream sundae!” 
“Hm'm, so they’re going in for win- 
ter sports, too!” 
Bichard Rusack, Champlain (N. Y.) Central Schoot 


Army Life 
Sergeant: “Well, how do you like the 
Army by now?” 
Buck Private: “I guess it’s all right, 
sir, but there too much drilling and stuff 


between meals.” 
Shirley Ann Venell, Central Jr. H. S., Kewanee, Il. 


At the ROOT of It 

Some Scouts were camping near a 
farm cooking their dinner. The Scout- 
master told a Tenderfoot to run up to 
the farmhouse and ask the farmer for 
a turnip from his garden. 

“About how large a turnip do you 
want?” asked the Scout. 

“Oh, one about the size of your head,” 
said the Scoutmaster jocularly. 

A little while later the farmer came 
running down to the camping grounds. 
“The heat’s tetched one of your lads,” 
he said excitedly. “He’s over in the 
turnip patch trying his hat on them!” 

Herman Smith. Dwight School, Alabama City, Ala. 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Katherine 
Terranova, P. S. 216, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Are you putting in a station-to-sta- 
tion call?” asked the long distance op- 
erator when a minister in Hoboken 
called a minister in Omaha. 

“No,” he answered, “it’s a parson-to- 
parson call.” 


































































































1. Capital of Belgium. 
7. Long period of time. 
8. Possessive case of we. 
9. Type of landing craft. 
. Eat dinner. 
12. Combining form meaning the earth. 
18. Conjunction. 
14. Third person singular of verb to be. 
15. Enriches; grants money. 
17. Prefix meaning out of, away from. 
18. Into. 
19. Capital of Luzon. 
21. Boy’s name. 
22. Beverage. 
23. Combining form meaning three, 
24. Be obedient. 
25. An affirmative vote. 
26. Friend. 
. Utensil for frying. 
. Apartment house. 


Tei & 


. Country of the Battle of the Bulge. 

. Thorned flower (pl.). 8. To. 
. City in northeast France. 

. Capital of Great Britain. 

.-To petition for something. 

. Colony of Great Britain. 

. One banished from his country, 

. A thrust into an enemy’s position, 

. Makes possible. 

. First island invaded in the Philippines. 
. Race claimed superior by Nazis. 

. Narrow ribbon; band. 24. Grain. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


Solution to Last Week’s Puzzle 

ACROSS: 2-GI; 4-Lwow; 6-or; 7-Warsaw; 10- 
Abe; 12-caste; 13-ELAS; 14-die; 15-rim; 16-rip; 
17-Pa.; 19-on; 20-CIO; 21-Tom; 22-pun; 23-halo; 
24-Morse; 26-pay; 27-dozens; 29-no; 30-deed; 
31-an. 

DOWN: 1-POW; 2-gossip; 3-irate; 4-Lublin; 
5-WAC; 8-radio; 9-we; 10-aero; 11-EAM; 16- 
rinse; 17-Poland; 18-Amoy; 20-Curzon; 21-tap; 
22-Poona; 24-M. D.; 25-end; 28-see, 
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TRUE STORY: GREAT NORTHERN 
NEVER WILL DRIVE “LAST SPIKE” 


Continual Improvements of 
Line, Equipment and Operations 
Mark Railway’s Progressiveness 


On January 6, 1893, Great 
Northern became a transconti- 
nental railway when a line extend- 
ing eastward from Puget Sound 
was joined in the Cascade moun- 
tains with track pushed westward 
from the Great Lakes. 

The construction crews posed 
that wintry day for the traditional 
“last spike” picture. But, actually 
the job of building and improv- 
ing Great Northern never has 
stopped—in good times and bad! 

Great Northern constantly has 
been improving its roadbed and 
structures by reducing grades and 
curves, laying heavier rail, build- 
ing stronger bridges, boring time- 
saving tunnels, including the 
8-mile Cascade Tunnel, longest 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


Typical of the railway’s for- 
ward-looking policy is the major 
track relocation project now un- 
der way on Great Northern’s main 
line through the Flathead River 
vanyon, bordering Glacier Nation- 
al Park in the Montana Rockies. 
Here three tunnels are being blast- 
ed through solid rock to eliminate 
several sharp curves. 

A real “‘last spike”’ has not been 
driven on Great Northern— and 
never will be! 



















New, heavier rails and tie plates are 
sptked to chemically treated ties. Mainte- 
nance crews give daily attention to roadbed. 


7 smn 


—_ 


West portal of one of three new tunnels through solid rock on G. N. main line in the 
Montana Rockies to expedite train movements. 





Steel rails are lifted by crane from G.N. 


flatcars and placed in position. 


Joining C. 1 


Historic 
~ 


‘last spike” picture, taken January 6, 1893,when crews spiked rails together, 
. tracks from the Great Lakes with those from Puget Sound, 
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(lass Activities Based = 
On the Dutch East Indies ~ 


NETHERLANDS AND THE INDIES — pp. 6, 7 


Capture of the Netherlands East Indies in 1942 supplied 
Japan with some of her most strategic war materials. In 
peacetime, these islands produced about one-third of the 
world’s supply of natural rubber, about three-tenths of its 
tin, 95 per cent of its quinine, and three-quarters of the 
world’s supply of kapok. 

Below is a list of the products of the East Indies. Have 
pupils consult a dictionary, or encyclopedia, for descrip- 
tions of products with which they are not familiar. Have 
them list as many uses as they can think of for each item on 
the list. Pupils should stress those products which are par- 
ticularly useful to Japan’s war effort. 

These are the products of the Netherlands East Indies: 


coconuts sisal sugar mercury 
sandalwood pepper cotton rock salt 
teakwood rice kapok marble 
camphorwood coal quinine porcelain clay 
tobacco tin rubber spices 

coffee petroleum hide: nuts 

tea copper tapioca rattan 

copra iron diamonds bamboo 

palm oil gold platinum bananas 

cedar cloves limestone pineapples 


After studying the list have your class proceed with last 
week’s discussion on the topic: Geography determines the 
course of a nation’s development. How has the (a) geog- 
raphy; (b) resources; and (c) location of the East Indies 
affected its history? Why did Japan seize these islands? Do 
you think Japan would have seized them even if they had 
been non-productive? 


Additional Class Activities 


Have pupils make wall charts showing the principal prod- 
ucts of the Netherlands East Indies. These charts can take 
the form of a map of the islands with products affixed, shown 
either as capsules, drawings, or magazine illustrations. 

The products can also be listed in notebooks, followed by 
a brief paragraph describing each product and its functions. 

Have pupils clip magazine illustrations of manufactured 
articles, and draw labeled arrows to parts of the article that 
might have come from the East Indies. Using an automobile, 
for example, pupils would draw arrows to indicate the rub- 
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ber, iron, hides, petroleum, tin, cotton, and possibly teak- 
wood, kapok, etc., that could have come from the Dutch East 
Indies. 


Free Materials 

Teachers writing on school stationery to the Netherlands 
Information Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y., may obtain the following maps and pamphlets: 

The Netherlands: A concise, illustrated history of the 
Netherlands and the colonies. It is one of the series of the 
Inter-Allied Publications that deals with the culture, person- 
ages, geography and history of the various United Nations. 

Mein Kampf in Holland or Straight from the Horse’s 
Mouth. A compilation of official German statements announc- 
ing their impotence against the resisting Dutch. 

Economic Survey of the Netherlands. 

Holland in maps: Black and white map of Holland. (10c) 
Colored map showing part of Belgium and Luxemburg. (10c) 
Discussion Questions 

1. After the war, should the East Indies be (a) open to 
all nations to exploit; (b) given their independence; (c) , 
placed under the control of an international commission; (d) 
placed under Dutch control again? Suggest other solutions. 


2. In what ways do the Dutch hinder the Germans in 


Holland? 
(Please turn to page 2-T) 
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8. Do you think that the patriots and guerillas in the 
occupied lands should be given some special reward, or do 
you think that they should be content with doing their duty? 


Fact Questions 


1. Who are the underdivers? 

2. What great contribution did the Dutch railroad work- 
ers make to the Battle of Arnhem? 

3. How is food being sent into Holland? List the factors 
that prevented food production in the country. 

4. Give three reasons why Japan seized the Dutch East 
Indies. 

5. Name three of the islands in the Dutch East Indies. 


TRANSPORTATION—pp. 9, 10 


This is a war of transportation. Railroads, highways, 
sea and air lanes are arteries of supply, pulsing with trains 
and trucks and ships and planes delivering war goods to 
the battlefronts. 

In the post-war period, transportation is expected to play 
a similarly vital role in the rebuilding of a better world. 
Have your pupils chart the development of transportation 
in America—on land, on sea, and in the air. Have them 
trace the corresponding development in the size and pros- 
perity of cities which have become transportation centers. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does transportation affect cities? What ad- 
vantages does it promote? What problems does it create? 

2. What factors bring about changes in modes of trans- 
portation? 

3. How has the war stimulated transportation? How has 
it affected our shipbuilding industry? Our aircraft industry? 

4. What new developments do you believe will take place 
in transportation in the next 15 years? What new forms 
will transport vehicles take? 
Fact Questions 

1. How did the Great Conestoga Road get its name? 

2. Name three great transportation centers in the U.S. 

3. What canal, opened in 1825, signaled a new era in 
U.S. transportation? 


THE PEOPLE AND THE PEACE—pp. 4, 5 


This feature suggests a class discussion on the power of 
education—the strength of understanding and good will 
among nations, and education as a force for peace. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does education lead towards peace? 

2. Give reasons to prove that an international office of edu- 
cation would be an improvement over the present educational 
system. What powers should this office have? 

3. Should all nations have one universal language? Why, 
er why not? 

4. How has “education for war” helped to bring on World 
War II? Have you seen the film, Tomorrow the World? If 
so, cite facts in the film in your answer. 

5. Do you think it is correct to say: Education is im- 
portant to all nations — as important as foreign trade? 

6. What do you think of this method of presenting a 
feature? Is it effective? Can pictures take the place of words? 
Do they make ideas more memorable? 


QUICK QUIZ 


1. In what city and country did the Big Three meet? (At 
Yalta, in Russia.) 

2. What nation was invited to occupy a fourth zone in 
Germany? (France.) 

8. What three nations were represented at the Big Three 
Conference? (U. S., Great Britain, and Russia. ) 

4. During what major battle in Holland did the big rail- 
road strike take place? (Arnhem. ) 

5. What is the name given to the Netherlanders who have 
gone into hiding? (underdivers. ) 

6. What two colonies belong to Holland? (Netherlands 
East Indies and Netherlands West Indies. ) 

7. What is the armament of a B-29? (12 machine guns 
and one cannon.) 

8. In what war did Admiral Farragut take New Orleans 
and block Mobile Bay? and on whose side did he fight? 
(Civil Waf*the North. ) 

9. What is the purpose of the aerosol bomb? (Kills dis- 
ease-carrying insects. ) 

10. What is meant by entomology? (The science of in- 
sects.) 





Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 
ACROSS: 1-Brussels; 7-eon; 8-our; 9-LST; 10-dine; 12-geo; 13-and; 14-is; 
15-endows; 17-ex; 18-in; 19-Manila; 21-Al; 22-ale; 23-tri; 2é-obey; 25-aye; 
26-pal; 27-pan; 28-tenement. 
DOWN: 1-Belgium; 2-roses; 3-unto; 4-Sedan; 5-London; 6-sue; 11-India; 
15-exile; 16-salient; 17-enable; 20-Leyte; 21-Aryan; 23-tape; 24-oat, 





Answers to Victory Quiz, p. 16 
. REMAPPING GERMANY: X, P, P, X, P, P, X, X. 
. PLANNING FOR V-DAY: F, T, T, F, F, T. 
. FIGHTING HOLLAND: ¢, b, a, c, a. 
. PISTOL-PACKIN’ PLANE: a, ¢, ¢, a. 
- BOMBS AWAY: b, c, b, a. 





GET YOUR FREE 
V.Q. KIT TODAY! 


Send for the V.Q. Kit for your 
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THE ABC OF GUIDANCE 


First of a series of articles on Guidance for Teachers 
By Franklin R. Zeran, Ph.D. 


Dr. Franklin R. Zeran, conductor of 
our new Vocational Guidance Depart- 
ment, is Specialist in Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance with the United 
States Office of Education. His writings 
include: Service in the Armed Forces; 
Opportunities in the U. S. Merchant 
Marine; Jobs in Naval Aviation; First 
Aid in Action, etc. 


UIDANCE has been defined by the 

Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service of the United States Office 
of Education as: 

“The process of acquainting the indi- 
vidual with the various ways in which 
he may discover and use his natural 
endowments, in addition to special train- 
ing from any source, so that he may live 
and make a living to the best advantage 
to himself and society.” 

Guidance is not a mystical process. It 
is rather a system of finding and inter- 
preting all possible facts related to a 
choice which must be made. A good 
guidance program seeks to assist the 
student to make reasonable choices 
based on all known facts. It takes into 
consideration the interests, attitudes, 
aptitudes, abilities, limitations and op- 
portunities of the individual. Guidance 
uses such techniques as the individual 
inventory, occupational information, 
exploration of training opportunities, 
counseling, follow-up, and placement to 
help the individual become occupation- 
ally, emotionally, and socially adjusted. 


Six Guidance Areas 


A sound guidance program begins 
first of all with fact finding. To operate 
effectively, the guidance program should 
include the following six areas or func- 
tions: 

1. Individual Inventory. Successful 
assistance to an individual requires an 
adequate knowledge of him. Such in- 
formation may include facts about the 
home, family, school achievements, test 
records, health, hobbies, co-curricular 
activities, work experiences, and inter- 
ests. These facts must be recorded sys- 
tematically and continuously. They may 
be contained in a cumulative record 
folder or on a card but should be avail- 
able for use at all times. 

2. Occupational Information. This 
must be provided for the individual if 
he is to make a sound choice in the 
world of work. The most valuable 


sources of occupational information are 
community occupational surveys and 
the follow-up study of school leavers. 
Other sources are publications, plant 
visitations, career days, college days, 
films and film strips, and the radio. This 
information may be offered the pupils 
through occupations classes or as units 
in the regular subject matter classes. 

3. Counseling. Personal contact be- 
tween the student and the counselor is 
the heart of the guidance program. It is 
here that all the information collected 
becomes significant in terms of the prob- 
lems to be solved. Successful counseling 
must be individual in nature and be 
done in privacy on school time. 

4. Exploration of Training Oppor- 
tunities. Training opportunities include 
all information on institutions of higher 
learning, apprenticeship, vocational 
schools, trade schools, correspondence 
schools, part-time work experiences and 
other training activities. 

5. Follow-up of school leavers. Grad- 
uates, or drop-outs should be followed 
up after leaving school and taking jobs. 
This is important so that we may ob- 
serve how well the training given in 
school has fitted the individual for the 
job. It also offers the school an oppor- 
tunity of assisting the former pupil in 
making better adjustments. 

6. Placement. This not only means 
placement on the job but also in school. 
Further than that, it means that satisfac- 
tory adjustment has been achieved. 

Such a guidance program as de- 
scribed above is sponsored by the Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance 
Service, both at the Federal and State 
levels. At the Federal level the Service 
is in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, while at the State level it is in the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
usually operating under the State Direc- 
tor for Vocational Education. All states 
have Supervisors of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance at the present 
time except Alabama, Arizona, Florida, 
Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 


Ask Your State Supervisor 


Schools can secure a great variety of 
assistance from their State Supervisors 
of Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, including personal visits to the 
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school for inspection and advice; de- 
veloping cumulative records, filing sys- 
tems, testing programs, community oc- 
cupational survey, etc. And always, of 
course, the Supervisor is glad to answer 
questions on all phases of guidance. If 
vour school has not made use of your 
State Supervisor it will pay you to have 
your principal or superintendent invite 
him for a visit. 


FOR TEACHING AVIATION 


Students Enjoy These 
Colorful Aviation Materials 


Thousands of teachers have found these class- 
room kits popular, helpful and constructive. 


A HIGH SCHOOL AND AN INTERMEDIATE 
GRADE KIT 





Each contains over 60 pieces: large pictures 

. . pertinent facts . . . approximately 40 
illustrated leaflets for students . . . teaching 
suggestions . directory of Free and Inex- 
pensive Aviation Materials, and other items 


appropriate to each grade level. 
25¢ 


EACH COMPLETE 
KIT — ONLY 
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Here Are Six 
FREE 
Bibliographies 
For Class Use 








Heer bibliographies published for 

teachers’ use by SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 

ZINES for timely study of: 

American Literature 
New England 
U.S.S.R. Mid-Atlantic States 

Great Britain The South 


These comprehensive bibliographies list valu- 
able references, books, magazine articles, 
amphlets and sources of adaitional materials. 
Pospeced to accompany special numbers of 
SCHOLASTIC and WORLD WEEK, they can 
serve as a basis for class study units on these 
topics vital to Social Studies and English 
classes. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Good non-royalty plays for schools are 
hard to find, so you'll be glad to know 
about For Country and Mankind, by Ber- 
nard J. Reines, twelve plays about “men, 
who, first, dared to dream greatly, and 
second, had the character to work to make 
their dreams come true, whatever the ob- 
stacles.” Among them are Pulitzer, Audu- 


| bon, Edison, Pasteur, Clara Barton, and 


Rizal of the Philippines. Here is playable 


| and readable drama for a school assembly 


or a class project, with simple, practical 
production notes. Mr. Reines knows the 
theater from practical production experi- 
ence. Three of his plays have been pub- 
lished by the War Finance section of the 
Treasury Department in editions running 
into hundreds of thousands. (Longmans, 
$2.25.) 
° o oO 

Whether you are asking for a second 
piece of pie, or playing the lead in the 
school play, you want people to hear what 
you say, to listen, and to like it. Your 
Speech and Mine, by Rhoda Watkins and 
Eda B. Frost can help you speak clearly, 
correctly, pleasantly and effectively. It tells 
you how to control your breath, how to 
| build up your supply of words, and how 
Pe enunciate them well. It gives you 





pointers on good conversation and how 
to organize arguments for a formal debate. 
In it are the parliamentary rules for carry- 
|}ing on a class meeting and suggestions 
for choral poetry reading. There’s a good 
fat section, too, on listening —to radio, 
sound films, recordings. The authors are in 
|the speech department of McKinley High 
| School, Washington, D. C. (Lyons and 
Carnahan, $2.00.) 
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Five teachers from Baltimore and Wash- 
ington have collaborated in writing Com- 
petence in English I: Angela M. Broening, 
William J. Flagg, Benjamin E. Fleagle, 
Ethel Howard, and Francis E. Litz. This 
text contains many drills, tests to start and 
end each unit, and necessary rules. It 
covers matters of sentence sense (parts of 
speéch), punctuation, capitalization, struc- 
ture of sentences and paragraphs. Pretests 





and final tests are comparable, and are 
standardized for grades nine through 
twelve. Norms for each grade level can 
be obtained without charge by any teacher 
or supervisor of pupils using the book, by 
| writing to Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
| St., N. Y. 16, N.Y. Aimed directly at ninth 


and tenth grade pupils, the book can be 
used in any high school grade by groups 
or individuals who need practice. Book II 
|of the same series reviews the content of 
| Book I and goes on to outlining, summar- 
izing, dictionary use, first drafts and re- 
vision, and letter-writing. ( Harper, $1.40. ) 
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Commercial Supplementary Teaching 
Materials is the report of Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, who directed a study sponsored by 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the National Better 
Business Bureau. This pamphlet is a prac- 
tical guide for you in making more effec- 


tive classroom use of informative booklets 
and other materials obtainable from busi- 
ness organizations. It gives suggestions to 
businessmen for fitting material to educa- 
tional needs. It also announces plans for 
enlisting professional experts and experi- 
enced teachers to prepare materials for 
high schools. Copies of the report are avail- 
able free from the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Chrysler Building, N. Y. 17, 
N. Y. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
added a new title to its long list of picture 
books, sold for twenty-five cents each. 
Paul Revere contains twenty-seven photo- 
graphs and reproductions of old prints and 
engravings. These show Boston in Revere’s 
time, illustrate Colonial resistance to Eng- 
land, and give fine examples of Revere’s 
craftsmanship. The pictures are excellent 
for notebooks and bulletin boards, and 
suitable for both younger and older pupils. 
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Countless international differences will 
have to be ironed out after V-Day. Arbi- 
tration in International Controversy, by 
Frances Kellor and Martin Domke, points 
out many of them and examines the ma- 
chinery and experience we have for deal- 
ing with them. It discusses progress made 
at Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, and 
the International Air Conference at Chi- 
cago, and reviews the system worked out 
by the Americas. Important next steps are 
suggested. You can obtain this pamphlet 
free from the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, 
N. Y. 

° ° o 

Social Security, by Gerhard Hirschfeld, 
examines the history of security legislation, 
especially in Great Britain and Germany, 
with a highly critical eye. Mr. Hirschfeld 
is Director of the Research Council for 
Economic Security. He sets aside “purely 
social considerations,” presents facts and 
figures to show the tremendous cost of 
security, and examines current security 
legislation in the light of conservative eco- 
nomic policy. Obtainable from the Insur- 
ance Economics Society of America, 176 
W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl., for $1.00. 
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Culture and Personality: Three Lectures 
to Educators contains “Potential Contribu- 
tions of Cultural Anthropology to Teacher 
Education,” by Ralph Linton; “Children 
in the World Today,” by Mary Shattuck 
Fisher; “The Status of Modern Youth,” by 
W. Carson Ryan. (American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 15c.) 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books 
ordered, at the prices indicated. If a 
booklet is available free of charge, of 
course no money need be sent. Address: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 





